The Dissolving View 



BY MAY 

TO find, after a period of mixture 
with the world of outside things, 
that the place of one's early belong- 
ing is unchanged — unflcxed from its 
abiding chareicteristics, and remote to 
one's advance — affects different people in 
the measure of their temperament. To 
Angela Westray it was less a revelation 
than a disappointment, as, pathetically 
alone, she struggled with a March wind in 
her walk from the station to her old home. 

Her life th'sre, before her seven years 
of absence, had lacked intimacy with her, 
surroundings, and, indeed, had been de- 
tached from many of the personal sym- 
pathies that oeloug naturally to youth. 
People in Madderley had spoken of the 
Westrays as eccentric, and the chanco 
word clung descriptively even when the 
family had narrowed suddenly to Angela 
and her older sister, Margaret. When 
their father and mother died, Margaret 
left Madderley to go on the stage, and 
took Angela w'lih. her. 

Her brilliant success, her wonderful 
charm, and bcr beauty came back in 
paragraphed echoes to Madderley, but she 
herself never returned. Her death in 
London less ^han a jear before, at the 
close of a gratifying season in a success- 
ful play written especially for her, gave 
the younger sister the option of decision, 
and tentatively she came back. It was 
almost the first effort she had ever indi- 
vidually made, and it was a wrench to 
disassociate herself from the life she had 
shared with her sister. And yet, while 
she had been so closely related to it, she 
had nevertheless been so far outside as 
to be a little lonely. All her personality 
had been dormant for so long that she 
had no clear impression of herself apart 
from her sister, who had directed and 
carried forwsird not only her own life, 
but Angela's as well. 

That all this past, with its triumphs 
and its glamour, had belonged to her 
sister, and with her death had come to a 
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clo^e, Angela, out of step with its brilliant 
fellowship, counjletely recognized. 

Notwithstanding her attitude of with- 
drawal, her reserve, she had been acutely 
dependent upon it. Even Margaret's 
friends, whom she had not perfectly ap- 
proved, she wistfully remembered, and 
wished she could have numbered one as 
hers. She had been definitely outside. 

" She's my other self — my puritan 
self," ^Margaret had gayly declared once. 
" I'm relatively pagan." 

The jesting words came back in the 
train of Angela's thought as she unlatch- 
ed the gate and went up the straight path 
to the door of her old home. She felt a 
surge of refutation as she faced the bare 
realism of positive puritanisni in the 
house — grim, bleak of outline, like the 
impersonal stare of a stranger where one 
had hoped to meet a friendly face. 

Angola had written to the woman who, 
since her absence, had lived there as 
caretaker, and wlio answered the hesita- 
ting knock on the door. 

" I'm Angela Westray, Miss jSTancy." 
Angela met her dubious gaze. 

Miss Najicy Pemberton, of a rigid New 
England type — unsubdued after thirty 
years in Madderley, — made a movement 
of her head too stiff to bo described as 
a bow. 

" Be you ?" she said. 

Angela put out her hand. " Surely 
you remember mc. Miss Nancy!" Her 
fresh vciice echoed in the cavernous hall. 
" It has only been seven years !" 

" ISTo, you ben't changed." Miss Nancy 
trusted her passive fingers a second to 
Angela's clasp. " Older," she added, as 
she drew them away. 

The chill of that first evening, when 
Angela watched the fire kindled on the 
so long deserted hearth of the sitting- 
room, was of a desolation the succeeding 
days repeated. The unlovely stiffness of 
the furniture, the cold silence of the 
rooms, numbed her. 
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The people of Madderley called. After 
the manner of their different kinds they 
hastened to welcome her, and Angela had 
her vision enlarged to appreciations of 
the conscious elegance, the warm-hearted 
kindness, and the casual provincial curi- 
osity so fully to be met in village life. 
She recognized that she was just a little 
alien to them all. 

With the utmost kindness of intention, 
they had their critical attitude, and Mrs. 
Probyn suggested the composite feeling, 
perhaps, when she told her daughter she 
was disappointed. 

" It is not that we expected so much of 
Angela Westray," Mrs. Probyn added, as 
she pulled her chiffon neck-gcar more 
closely about her throat and turned the 
pony's head down the street, " as it is 
that she simply doesn't impress one in 
the least ! She was a quiet, stupid sort 
of girl, I remember, when she went away. 
She's come back just the same." 

" She liiisn't any style," Flo Probyn 
said, in her ncgativo voice. 

The Offinghams called early, and were 
very kind, but not penetrative to any 
need on Angela's part. They were rela- 
tively newcomers themselves, Mr. Offing- 
ham having become rector of the Episco- 
pal church on the death of Dr. Grange 
a year or two before. 

" It must be very pleasant for you — 
this return to your old home." Mrs. 
Offingham had filled a pause. 

" I haven't been able to feel that it is 
' home ' yet," she confessed, and she could 
feel Mrs. Offingham's interest a little less 
in sympathy, as a qualifying touch to her 
polite acquiescence. 

" It takes some time to adjust one's 
self." 

It continued to take time. As the 
spring progressed, the gradual unfolding 
of the leaves changed the bare trees to 
things of beauty, and the unfriendly out- 
lines of the Westray house became mask- 
ed by the revivified foliage of the Vir- 
ginia creeper. The front had only grass 
and trees, but in the back yard Miss 
Nancy had planted sweet peas, and the 
lilacs that every place in Madderley pos- 
sessed were purple and white with plenti- 
ful blooms. Miss Nancy Pemberton was 
never idle, but she was never sociable. 
She raised chickens, weeded her flowers, 
sewed, and ruled the servant Angela in- 



sisted on having, with the vigor of her 
native New England. She was sixty- 
three, but she seemed made of steel, and 
her duties were accomplished with pre- 
cision. As might be imagined, her 
speech was always to the iioint, and its 
cold directness was an arrow on the string 
for the gentle and perhaps aimless multi- 
tude of words indulged in by her more 
relaxed neighbors. Mrs. Probyn, also 
a Northern woman, was, at least sur- 
facely, an apostate to the manner of the 
people; but Miss Nancy had suffered no 
abridgment to her native prejudices 
from softening climatic influences. 

Miss Nancy showed no interest in the 
changes Angela made in the house and 
its furniture. The grand piano was one 
of them, and Angela's music became a 
dominant presence. Miss Nancy's duties 
were carried on to the sound of fugitivcly 
caressing airs and echoes, of tonal har- 
monics exquisitely rendered ; but appar- 
ently they i)as.scd her by without ai-ousiiig 
interest or sweetening her literal aceei)t- 
anee of life. 

Angela was the reverse of literal. One 
of her sister's friends had told her once 
that she pursued shadowy suggestions 
rather than definite possibilities. 

His words came back to her, with his 
mocking smile that had seemed to pro- 
vocatively discount so many of her con- 
clusions, one day when she saw his name 
in a New York paper in the list of the 
passengers of an incoming steamer. 
There was a brief }iaragraph she found in 
the same paper and read eagerly : 

"Anthony Guest and his mother, who 
arrived on the Cedric, leave in a few 
days for a visit to their old home in the 
South. Mr. Gtiest has completed his new 
play, \yhich, it is understood, will be 
nroduced simultaneously in London and 
New York." 

A touch of color came into Angela's 
face, and she sat holding the paper a long 
time with absent eyes. 

At dinner she asked Miss Nancy a 
question : " Do you remember the Guests 
— Mrs. Guest and her son ?" 

"Yes. They come every five or six 
years and stay a spell. Their house is 
on the corner." 

Angela perfectly remembered the 
house — square, and of red brick with 
white facings at doors and windows, and 
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an air of gloom lent definitely by the 
cedar-trees about it. She had never 
known it more than exteriorly in her 
previous life there. The intimacy — in- 
deed the acquaintance — with the Guests 
had been forraed abroad, and in connec- 
tion with her sister's jn'ofessional life. 
The Guests had not, however, entered the 
jn'ofessional j'hase, except through artis- 
tic appreciation and Anthony Guest's 
achievement as a playwright. 

Mrs. Gtiesi was a woman of cyclo- 
pedic inclinations, and she touched ten- 
tatively many hobbies that ahv.nys just 
failed of being permanent. The one 
thing she po:;m;inently kept -was youth, 
which she did not pursue. She was, as 
Angela recall 3d her, the ideal woman of 
fifty — translusent to the emotions that 
v.'oiild have been with most women nerv- 
ously absorbed. The afternoon of the 
day Ang-ela r^ad of their arrival she un- 
packed for the first time a large portrait 
of her sister., It had been painted by 
Boldoni, and it presented, when the light 
struck the features, the transitional grace 
of a subtle moment fixed superbly as a 
translated phase. 

The old ni;Ri-o man who did the un- 
packing stepped back, when he had hung 
it under her direction, with rolled eyes. 

"It sholy am fine. Miss Angy! Yes, 
m'am, it sholy am-!" 

When Miss Nancy was called to see it, 
she stood a moment with the impartial 
detachment of her gaze on the vivid, 
strongly sensitized beauty that insist- 
ently held the eyes. 

" You don't favor her," she said, in 
impassive comment. 

To Angela's mind, the room in the fol- 
lowing days (iame to be dominated by the 
almost veritable presence of the dead 
woman, and the domination comiiollingly 
allured. The influence made itself felt 
in her music — she played the things her 
sister had cared for — gay dance music, 
music with laughter, with the vivid 
human note that rang its refutation 
to gloom and unexplored things — bril- 
liant, mocking, and fascinating in ev- 
ery rhythm. 

She began to do her hair like the 
portrait, and singularly a likeness seemed 
established that had n.ever been notice- 
able before. The beauty of the portrait 
was pervasive, infectious; and in the al- 



most tangible efflorescence of a posthu- 
mous personality Angela's own seemed 
definitely closing, like a night-blooming 
flower at the axjproach of day. Iler fra- 
grances, so to say, were supremely of the 
twilight, and they began slowly to be in- 
taiig-ible in the splendid glamour of the 
stronger radiance. She found herself 
searching in her memory for little hints 
of the past — bits that would help in the 
effect she wished — the stage-setting. 

The resolute restriction of herself that 
had always been a characteristic trait 
was of a value — if diiferently — in the 
transformation. But something more 
magical seemed directly responsible — the 
strong impetus that could sway a woman 
out of the old channels, and could be the 
guide and goal and ultimate reward, was 
the hand on the strings that caught the 
alien note and compelled its response. 

She put out of sight the old convic- 
tions, and shut her ears to their haunting 
echo as she tried to recast her image in 
the mirror. " If I can make myself like 
Margaret — !" she met her abasement of 
recognition. " If he will think me like!" 

.Vnthony Guest- went to call on Angela 
the day after he and liis mother arrived 
in Madderley. 

Madderley liad a heritage of returns. 
Those who had once belonged invariably 
came back, and the Guests were merely 
tardy claimants of the privileges and 
criticisms that were holdings of their 
citizenship. ^Irs. Guest had never cared 
gi'eatly for Jladderley. Slie had come 
there to live, on Iior marriage, fresh from 
a larger environment and different tradi- 
tions. While her husband lived she had 
managed to affiliate without the complete 
response a provincial neighborhood de- 
mands. She had a large fortune in her 
own right, and on her husband's death 
had left Madderley, only occasionally re- 
visiting it. 

She had met Anthony's proposal that 
they return to Madderley for the summer, 
with the amused tolerance she kept in re- 
serve for her son's vagaries and which 
had proved an effective method of pre- 
serving unstrained the sympathy of their 
bond of relationship. He was restless, 
and his choice of a place for a holiday 
was merely consequent, she considered, 
to the fact that he had exhausted so many 
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places of the interest of first impressions, 
that the definite drop to commonplace 
limitations would be in the nature of a 
relief. She was capable of the allowance 
that her own freedom from such a desire 
was because she so little exhausted her re- 
sources and so perfectly conserved her 
interests thai, her banked fires always per- 
mitted her to draw a chair to their com- 
fortable warmth. ITer convictions were 
of the agreeable kind that did not inter- 
fere with 1 er many enthusiasms — en- 
thusiasms developed so freqviently by 
hazard that her intellectual bohemian- 
ism acquired varied flavors. She was 
very direct in her material divagations, 
and her son had always been conscious 
of the strength of her vivid pei'sonrility, 
which liad made an atmosphere provoca- 
tive of genius, or at least of the talent 
lie had succfssfully shown. This talent 
had made his name conspicuous as a 
writer of prolslem plays, and his tempera- 
ment and he:' own were so similar as to 
permit the complete fellowship on her 
part witli his interests that maternal pos- 
scssiveness so frequently destroys. 

Mrs. Guesi, in effect, always eompro- 
lietided i)arenthetically, and her j)aren- 
theses were in a cipher she did not think 
necessary to translate to others. 

One of her i)arentheticnl ideas had been 
that if ilargaret Wcstray had lived, her 
son would hiive eventually married her. 
Tt would not have disturbed her, for she 
was not, as has been explained, of the 
maternal temperament that e.xaets, and 
her son's freedom of inclination never 
dragged at an anchor of intolerance on 
her part. Sh(! had. in fact, admired !Mar- 
garet Westray exceedingly, and had 
offered by this admiration a tacit en- 
couragement of her son's taste. 

But his attitude had never jirogressed 
in Miss West 'ay's direction to the defini- 
tive point his mother had premised. In- 
deed, it had been difficult now and then 
for her to decide whether lie had ever in- 
tended it should; but she had the feeling 
that it would have come about. Mar- 
garet Westray's brilliance and daring 
had exactly met the need of her son's 
brilliant and daring work for an inter- 
preter: she had seemed so perfectly in 
sympathy with the roles he created as to 
suggest their having been written for her. 
It was not dilficult for Mrs. Guest to re- 



call that Angela was in every way differ- 
ent from her sister, iind in the same meas- 
ure from herself. She had met Margaret 
on equal ground ; but Angela, never. She 
had seemed to Mrs. Guest not so much 
shy as grave, and of a baffling reserve she 
never broke — at least for Mrs. Guest. 

Mrs. Guest recalled her son's jesting talk 
of the " little sphinx," as he had called 
her, with a smile — that ended in a sigh. 

" She's just the same, I suppose," she 
said, on Anthony's return. 

lie looked up quickly. " Should you 
have thought she wouldn't be? That's 
just it, — she's changed — utterly!" 

" Changed?" 

" Like "Margaret." 

" Lut ho IV?'' Mrs. Guest appealed. 

■'Just that — like ^largarct." And as 
hi.s mother continued to bo expectant: 
" You remember they were different 
types — in every way. Well, she's as 
much her sister as if her personality had 
shifted. There was a portrait of Mar- 
garet in the room — she might have been 
the prototype." 

" But she— herself—" Mrs. Guest con- 
tideiUly advanced. 

lie sliook his head impatientl.v. "It 
was when she began to talk that I 
felt it most. It wasn't that she talked 
of Margaret, you understand ; she was 
Margaret herself !" 

Mrs. Guest gave it up. " It's too 
curious — I" 

" Well — I suppose it is. You'd think 
Angela Westray was gone, and Margaret's 
ghost in possession." 

«IIer 'ghost'?" 

"Well, naturally, she isn't Margaret!" 
"Oh, I see! It's superficial !" 

" Superficial — ?" he penetrated slowly. 
" TTow do you know it isn't a release? 
That the other wasn't the superficial 
thing?" 

" Why — she'd been the other so much 
longer! A personality is a life! You 
can't shuffle." 

" It's a difficulty she's surmounted." 
" Well — it must be much more inter- 
esting.'' 

" To other people, you mean ? I think 
not — it's like a pose." 

" Oh!" — Mrs. Guest was impatient with 
his dulness, — " I mean to herself!" 

" But slie was more satisfactory to 
herself when she was herself." 
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" How do you know V 

" I divined it," he asserted. 

"Dear bo.y !"— Mrs. Guest put this 
aside, — " don't bother with problems off 
paper. And of all people, Angela Wcs- 
tray— !" 

"Yes — she didn't use to be a problem; 
she was as simple to the eye as a bit 
of crystal." 

" As a crystal beside a diamond — yes," 
his mother aj'reed. 

" Would you put it that way V' he re- 
flected. " Perhaps you're right, jnothcr. 
Crystal is a native state and a diamond's 
a product — pure carbon!" 

" Well, the jiroduct's the jewel. It's 
what we all look for! Look at Angela! 
As long as she was a negative crystal 
you didn't notice.'' 

" Didn't I V he put forward an uncer- 
tainty. 

" Of course not ! She was like the 
tables and chairs, when Margaret was 
by!" 

''Did you iliiuk of her that wayV 
" I can't recall," Mrs. Guest puzzled, 
" that I ever thought of her at all ! She 
wasn't in the least degree obvious." 

" No," ho agTced, promptly, " she 
wasn't." 

That Angela was now perfectly obvi- 
ous Mrs. Guest gathered more obliquely 
from her son than she did from Angela 
herself. Thei'e were suggestious of Mar- 
garet apparent, but, to her idea, of a sort 
that belonged merely to surface things — 
her dress, the arrangement of her hair — 
perliaps a word or a phrase that her sis- 
ter had frequently used. Ileyond this, 
Mrs. Guest's scrutiny, keen as it was, 
could detect no exjilicit obligation to an- 
other and so ditfereut personality. She 
decided that her son's impression was 
the reflex of a sentiment of memory. 

" Anthony thinks you have grown so 
like Margare:," she commented to An- 
gela, with a discretionary frankness. 

To her surprise, Angela's face grew 
suddenly white. 

" There's a likeness, perhaps — always." 

" But we didn't notice it when — I re- 
member Margaret used to aay you were 
her opposite." 

Angela did not ask if Mrs. Guest had 
agreed to this. Her old reserve was in 
evidence suflicientl.v to Mrs. Guest to 
suggest that her son's view was a mere 



theory — built, perhaps, on the attraction 
of the old sentiment. She had the de- 
tached reflection that with him, as with 
all men, such things were a palimpsest 
of record and of a more facile appeal 
when it was possible for the type to be 
the same. Anthony was Anthony, of 
course, but, more than tliat, he was of the 
race of man. 

lie continued, to his mother's anmse- 
ment, to coumient on Angela and to find 
in this possible change a positive prob- 
lem. The note of disappointment she 
perceived in his analysis was simply the 
inevitable contrast which she considered 
^[argaret's splendid dominance would al- 
ways discount. She had the thought that 
he was troubled because she was not so 
completely a revival of Margaret as the 
likeness suggested. 

It certainly, as their stay in Madderley 
jjrogresscd into the summer, assumed 
very little proportion as an aifair of the 
heart. .Mrs. (juest's annotations at 
second hand were scarcely of a greater 
vagueness, a])piu'ently, than Anthony's. 
She could even indulge in marginal 
decorations of a delicate irony, to the 
slow development of the situation, and 
they, though so completely for herself 
alone, gave an accrs to the interest of 
her very leisurely days, and, in her own 
l)hrase, secured her mental machinery 
from rust. 

The cousin who was visiting England 
and who had very gladly taken their Lon- 
don apartment during their absence, 
wrote to ask if Anthony were writing 
another play, and IVlrs. Guest had a 
euphemistic pleasure in answering, 
"He's analyzing a subject and planning 
a denouement, but the development is, so 
far, more suggestive than intentional." 

" You don't know how exceedingly you 
recall your sister," Anthony Guest said. 
Ho was sitting near the piano, and An- 
gela was playing Brahms. The brilliant, 
rippling notes showered their accent, but 
she said nothing. In the next room Miss 
Nancy was taking accurate stitches in 
the hem of a table-cloth. Her acute 
sharpness of feature, seen through the 
open door, offered in its firm dcfinite- 
ness a resolute negation to the irrespon- 
sible lightness of the music. 

" T wonder if you do know." Guest 
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suddenly ijersisted. llcr hands wavered 
and a strong' color swept into her face 
under his steady gaze. Slxe looked up at 
the portrait — instinct almost to inso- 
lence with vivid life — and her fleeting 
g'laiice returned to liini. 

"Not like" she amended; "an imita- 
tion!" Her tone puzzled him. 

Some one rang the door-hell. It was 
the Presliyterian minister eonie to call 
on Miss Nancy. She closed the door 
between the two rooms, and Angela 
stopped playing. 

" Perhaps it would disturb them," she 
explained, as she left the piano and 
sat down opposite, almost under the 
picture of her sister. Instantly to his 
thought recurred — in the grace of her 
attitude, her pose — the consciousness 
that she might at that moirient have 
been, to his alert and, in a way, rep^ll^ed 
sense, the interpreter, as her sister lind 
been, of his heroines. And in all the 
years he liad known her it had seemed 
that what Iiad been so natural to LMar- 
gari't was a.lioii to Angela. 

Every detail of the room, he discovered, 
recalled Margaret's tastes ; the music 
scattered on the piano was the sort she 
had liked; the Shelley. ^Maeterlinck, 
Heine ; the red roses ! Margaret's red 
roses — her coffin had been covered with 
them, her favorite flowers. 

He had a half-frown for his puzzled 
thoughts, and it was rather as if he took 
her into his confidence than as an invita- 
tion of hers that be spoke, intentionally 
perhaps, at random : 

" There's that play of Maeterlinck's we 
were discussing. Do you know you've 
defined your impressions exactly as Mar- 
garet would have done?" 

With a gesture that was again a 
souvenir of Margaret, she openi>d lier big 
black fan, and, with her eves on Ills, was 
merely (>x])ectant. 

" I couldn't," he followed, at some 
pains in his choice of words, " have ex- 
pected you — a year ago — to have been 
interested, to have discussed it. You 
seemed apai-t — " Tie paused, and it was 
in a certain hush that his next words 
seemed to vibrato witli an unaided 
crudeness. 

"We used to take things to pieces — to 
tinker at our trades. I used to hav(^ the 
feeling — and it made me wince — that you 



were in judgment on the trespass we 
L'ommitted — your sister and I were 
jnuch of the same temperament — on the 
ideality of life. Well, this aloofness was 
a quality of yours — " lie paused again, 
and taking up the volume of Heine on 
the table beside him, turned the leaves 
in a moment's embarrassment. "You 
ami 1," ]u! continued, "have become so 
completely in touch — have entered into 
so much the same spirit of comrade- 
ship that Alargaret and I used to share 
— that I know vnu'll appreciate the feel- 
ing I had." 

He smiled with a recovery of ease. 

" It's like a dream ! It was beautiful 
to me — though you'll laugh at nie — now 1" 

Her acquiescence lacked brightness, 
but he did not notice. " Would I have 
laughed then?" 

"That's just it, T didn't think that 
you would have laughed then! You 
seemed too distant. As distant as the 
ideal itself ! A sort of vestal lighting the 
lamps in the temple." 

He fraidvly exhibited to her silence liis 
reminiscent complexities. 

" You see, T was in love with you." His 
voice as lie touched this i)hase was dis- 
l)assionate, and be looked consideringly 
at a cast of the Winged Victory across 
the room. "I know it will amuse you, 
for now I know you so much better! I 
never felt in those <lays that we could be 
(he friends wo are now — as Margaret and 
r were. It's just as if Margaret were 
back again — ! I even have the feeling 
Ibat you couid jiersonate her roles — if 
you would ?" 

His tone questioned with a leap of 
eagerness, but she visibly shrank, al- 
most shivered, with a head-shake. 

"Well — if you won't — ! But you 
i-ould ! Your acting seemed the real 
thing, l^ven your sister was deceived by 
it; it seemed to her. T dare say. as to 
me, that it was your real self. But really 
,\ou simply made it your vantage-ground, 
and gathered microscopic impressions of 
us, just as we did of" imagined problems! 
You tricked us as perfectly in your day- 
by-day rendition of yourself. If Mar- 
garet wei'c living, she would agree witli 
mi' that you surpass anything she could 
do — or, i f she didn't agree, she would 
admire it innuensely I It was superb!" 

His tone rang sincere admiration, and 
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tlie girl, leaning forward a little, had an 
appearance of almost breathless recep- 
tivity to what he said. 

" It took iTi(2 a long time — I've just dis- 
covered," ho continued to confess, " that 
we could Hie<^t on the same plane. Do 
you renienibep, I used to jest witli you 
on the difference in our point of view 
and pretend to deplore it?" 

She bent her head. " I remember." 

" And you levor gave me a sign ! Wo 
were of tlic same frat<;rnity — \'ou and 
llargaret and I — but you wouldn't let 
us know !" 

Her face had a strained intentness as 
if she followed with a hand ou the guide- 
rope across a difficult plank. 

" I tell you this quite as if it were a 
dream — for, you see, it was the unreal 
you — just a shadow I was pursuing. I 
had stored I can't tell you liow many 
idealistic emotions to offer you when we 
came home this spring — !" lie shrugged 
his shoulders with an amused laugh. 
" You, who could UJiderstand as com- 
pletely as Margaret did !'' 

" But you — " She arranged her words 
like ligures ou a chess-board. " Vou ad- 
mired Margaret — you — eared for hc^i-i" 

He shook bis head. "Admired her — • 
yes. But I didn't love her! It was you 
I loved !" 

ITis emphasis gave convincement, and 
also lightened the phrase of meaning — ■ 
relegated it with remoteness to a limbo. 

" Margaret was wonderful. She was a 
priestess of platonic sympath,v! A man 
doesn't often have such a friendship — 
and to have it twice!" 

He got up iuid took her hand warndy, 
firmly, in both his. 

'■' I've been impelled to tell \ <m — I felt 
it would interest you! You can't under- 
stand how I felt when I found my idea 
was wrong about you — that my under- 
standing had been so completely at fault. 
I felt I had lost what T wanted most ; it 
was — a tragedy, to nie." His face was 
grave. " T had exi)ected to find vdh the 
same person — but you were another I I 
couldn't at first be glad that you could 
give me the replica of the friendship 
Margaret gave. I couldn't thank you for 
it — T was too sore over the loss of what 
I'd been in love with. But I do appre- 
ciate it now — most fully! That is why 



I've told you this little story — rislvcd 
your amusement." 

His smile encouraged a humorous view 
on her part, and then faded into seri- 
ousness. 

■' I want yovi to thoroughly know how I 
value your friendship. Before, there 
seemed no way to approach you — I was 
struggling always for one, trying to 
grope toward .vour solitude — ^your alti- 
uide. And all the time — ! But ymi 
didn't understand !" 

"Xo,'' she said, dully, "/ didn't 
understand." 

Fie pressed her hand in his determined 
tribute' to what he had lately acquired, 
and wont back to his scat. 

It's been hard," he added, " for me to 
tell you this. It's a curious bit of i)sy- 
chology. I worshipiicd the shadow, but 
t]i<' substance is, after all, the best thing 
in the world — friendship." 

She did not speak, but her face was 
uninterpretative to his comprehension. 

'■ W'Uo wins liis love sliall- lose her, 
Who loses her sluill gain — 

you )'eniember ^ I never thought I should 
ever define it tliat way. I'm very fortu- 
nate. 1 wisli you could tell me that niy 
visits liaveu't bored you utterly — but they 
must! My dulness — !" 

She roused lierself. " Then you haven't 
been bored ?" Her voice just failed of 
a (|uiver. 

"Bored! If you knew how I shall 
miss them! i\lotber Ims decided wc 
ougiit to g(i back and set her cousin 
at liberty. So we've very nearly arranged 
to leave. I go to New York to-morrow, 
and mother will follow in a few days. 
She told nie to tell you she was coming 
to say good-by." 

He I'osc for his own leave-taking. 

"You will let me write to you? And 
you'll answer ? Please ! — I mustn't lose 
you — as I did the old Angela ! You don't 
know how gratcfid I am for the privilege 
of your friendship !" 

He stooped and kissed the hand he had 
once more taken in his, as an earnest of 
his protestation, or, perhaps, in the spirit 
of an affectionate farewell. 

Angela shivered imperceptibly as his 
lips touched her fingers. "Good-by!" 
she said. 



